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Ar a time when every effort has been 
made, by a few falling individuals, to 
alarm the public mind—to raiſe commo- 
tion and diſorder, and to render the people, 
the Tools of their faction, and the Dupes 
of their ambition; permit me, my honeſt 
countrymen, to intreat your attention to a 
very few words, fatisfied, that Iriſhmen 
have, only, to refſect a moment, to be reſtored 
to chat true calmneſs and fendt Loyalty, 
which becomes the wiſe man, and which 
alone can denote the virtuous ſubject. 


I think 
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I think; I ſhall be able fully to convince 
you, that you have been deceived, that 
you have been hurried into the wildeſt ex- 
tremes, through the dread of evils, not” in 
contemplarion ; and, miſtaking the/ artful 
ſuggeſtions of diſappointed men, for the 
zealous effuſions of Patriotic Virtue, have 
been driven into exceſſes, as derogatory to 
your character, as they muſt be injurious to 
your intereſts. 5 

No ſooner was it rumoured, that E——1 
. — m was to be recalled from the G 
of this country than jealouſy was excited, 
ſaſpicion raiſed, and every. exertion ſtimu- 


| latedto awe the undoubted prerogative of the 


Cn, by forcing upon the S—D, a 
Viceroy contrary to the unanimous opi- 
non of his C——t NI —rs. | 


| 10 alarm the Catholics, they were told, his 
exertion on their behalf was the cauſe of his 
diſmiſſal, and that, at his departure, every hope 
of their emancipation muſt vaniſh into air 
their grand ſupporter loſt, the tower of their 
| expectation muſt become weak and totter- 
ing, unleſs propt by the force, of anarchy 
and the terrors of rebellion. Such was the 
language held out to che Iriſh Catholics, to 
| make 
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make them forego their former loyalty, and 
to irritate them to open violence; to ſubſti- 
tute, inſtead of the milangſi of petition, the 
inſolence of demand, and to draw them from 
peaceful expectation, to the ferocity of deſpair. 


But it was not neceſlary to dupe the Catho- 
lies alone, the impoſition was to become 
univerſal, the feelings of every man was to 
be excited, and different motives for his 
Lordſhip's recal were to be aſſigned, accord- 
ing to the different paſſions of thoſe to 
whom they were to be applied. The diſ- 
miſſal of Mr. B—— was to ſome attributed 
as the reaſon; he was repreſented, as having 
infidiouſly deſtroyed his Lordſhip's credit 
with the B——h C——:t, through revenge 
for his own removal, and, confidering him- 
ſelf injured, as ſtudiouſly working out the 
deſtruction of his opponent ; hence it was, 


that the murmurs at his Lordſhip's depar- 
ture became ſo general; hence it was, that 


a family, long revered by the people, be- 
came the object of their reſentment, and this 
it was that rouſed the mob to attack, even 
in the public ſtreet, the life of the firſt officer 
of the crown 


Are not theſe things ſo ? 


b 
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Let me call upon every honeſt man in the 
nation, to lay his hand upon his heart, and 
ſincerely to acknowledge, whether he was 
not led, from thoſe miſrepreſentations, 
firmly to believe, that his L——p's recal 
originated from one or other of thoſe cauſes, 
his Section towards the Catholics, or his 
enmity to Mr. B—. If fo, let me aſk 
another queſtion Has he not been de- 


+ ceived? 


But ſtill there might be ſome people left, 
who, not being catholics themſelves, might 
be leſs zealous for their emancipation, and 
who, conceiving it unjuſt, chat any. man 
ſhould be puniſhed, without being accuſed 
of ſome criminalty, would be induced to 
conſider rhe diſmiſſal of Mr. B d, rather 
as originating in caprice, or reſulting from 
the intrigue of party, than as a meaſure 
founded in juſtice, or, as any ways inſtru- 
mental to the peaſperity 4 of the land. | 


To win over ſuch men, and oy men has 
deere, it was neceſſary to ho t a different 


bait ; .the-/wwo former cauſes were. to be re- 
linquiſhed and à third ſet up; a third, 
which by caſting the blame on the duplicity 
rs, on the N of the P—m——r 
| and 


of M 
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and on the whole maſs of political mar, 
chination, might naturally be deemed to 


: be leſs confidered; or if at all conſidered, 
to be but little, if at all underſtood. 


Thus, my countrymen, have three cauſes 


each of a different nature in itſelf, been 


aſſigned as ſeparately exiſting to have pro- 
duced one effec. 


I will very readily admit, that a G—r 
may, by three particular acts, each uncon- 
nected with, the other in point of ſubſtance, 


but all combined in point of fact, ſhew ſuch a 


reſiſtance to the wiſhes of the B— C— t, 


as taken collechvely may work out his recal. 
But is this pretended in the preſent caſe? 
does the venerated Lord, as he is ſtiled, pre- 


tend it to be ſo? no ſuch thing ; does he ſay 


that his adherence to the _ Catholics, that 


his removal of Mr. B——d, or chat the per- 


fidy of Mr. , were unitedly the cauſe of | 


his removal? he tells you expreſely * that 
„ the Catholic Queſtion « entered for nothing 
into the cauſe of it; and he tells you as 
| explicitly, that for Mr. 3— 4, Mr. P 
bas no regard; nay, © he doubts whether 
„ he will ever permit him to reſume his 

3 n ſtation 
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ee ſtation at the R e B— d;“ he tells 
you, chat to find the real cauſe of his removal, 
you muſt go back to a diſtant period, to a 
period, antecedent to his L—p's arrival 
in this kingdom; there he ſays, is the 
clue to all the myſtery.” 


Thus then, -while the men of Ireland 


were taught to believe, that the good inten- 


tions of . — d F m towards the real 
intereſts of this“ country} diſplayed by his 
meaſures here, Were the true reaſons of his 
recal; they are told by himſelf, that the 
cauſe exiſted, . before his meaſures were 
known; and long before he had a power to 
diſplay them. Where, O where! from the 
voice of faction, are honeſt men to hear the 
language of truth? 


Hear me my Countrymen! hear one, 


who born, educated, and refident amongſt 
you, feels your Intereſts knit within his heart 


ho unconnected with party, has no pre- 
judice— who, having long learned to think 


for himſelf, is not eaſily borne away by 
every ſudden torrent of public clamour— 
who has no wiſh but your happineſs—no 
intereſt bur your advantage and no ambition, 
but the honor and exaltation of his country. 

0 e 
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Hear me! do not be deluded by thoſt who 
have other views; and, let not the,Hignity- 
of - IMPERIAL IRELAND be pinned to the 


{ſkirts of a fugacious Individual. Before you 
reſolve, deliberate; weigh well your own/ 


proſperity, before that you determine: let 


us endeavour, if poſſible, to get out of this 


labyrinth of. abſurdity—let us endeavour, 


if in all this myſtic clue, we can unravel the 
real deſign. In order to do ſo, let us examine 
into the various cauſes aſſigned—let us 
deliberate upon them, as men of under- 
ſtanding—and having ſo deliberated, let us 


determine our future conduct, as men of 


prudence, and alſo, as men of reſolution. 


And firſt, I addreſs you, my Catholic 
countrymen and friends—as Catbolics, I 
declare ſolemnly to my God, I owe you no 
ill will—on the contrary, free my/elf, I 


never will oppoſe your freedom; and, as my 


. countrymen, I pray for your felicity, equal 
with my own. I tell you fairly, I avow 
myſelf a Proteſtant: why do 1 make this 
avowal? I will tell you—becauſe, in a 
candid appeal made at once to your heads 
and to your hearts, you will watch my 
reaſonings with a caution, bordering on 
ſuſpicion, and you will judge, whether they 

are 


( 19) 
are the effuſions of a zcalet, or the 3 
of an bong mind. 


T 1 . lately del, afford 
means indeed to convince you, that Id 
F —m was far from being your real 
friend: artful; as every politician is, he 
wiſhes to win your regard by a feignged affection 
—he tells you, he at firſt wiſhed: to bring 
forward your Emancipation as the offer of 
| G——t; he. ſays reaſons were urged 
* againſt that mode, which prevailed with 
the C——t; but he conceals thoſe reaſons ; 
that is, 4a publiſhes, to captivate your 
minds, what he propoſed, but he will not 
tell you, upon what ground he relinquiſhed 
chat propolition—or why he was induced to 
come over ; FERTED | I. t, with a 
determination to feep back your claims.—If 
a man will divulge what was the reſult of 
that C—t C--—1, one might naturally 
imagine, that he was equally at liberty to 
publiſh the reaſons upon which that reſolu- 
tian was formed; but that, my Catholic 
friends, would not anſwer the purpoſes of 
the venerated L—47. No—you were to be 
taught that he was vous FRIEND, your 
 GvarDian 'Gexivs—and to ſhow you, 
why he altered ws firſt Opinion, might 

either 
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either betray, his want of judgment on the 


one hand, or his want of ſincerity on the 


other — therefore as to this, you were to be 
left totally in oblivion. Well, let us go a 
little further—he arrives in this kingdom— 
he receives your addreſs—-he anſwers it with 
the policy of a-ſtateſman—he keeps clear of 
promiſes, nagyy of encouraging words. What! the 
Noble the Magnanimous F——m, he, who 
would hold out to you, that unleſs © the 
| b work which was left incomplete in the 
year 1793, Was to be completed, and the 
« catholics relieved from every remaining 
« diſqualification,” he would never hav 
undertaken the G t. This GranT in 
honor—this Man or Men foregoes the 
very principle of his G t,—/tifles his 
own feelings,—bides his own determination, 
—and ?rifles with the Catholic's addreſs; this 
| may be the policy of a Stateſman, bur it is 
unbecoming the probity of a Man, But 
then, he was at laſt overpowered “ on the 
„ 8th of January laſt, he wrote to the 
6 S————y of St—e on the ſubject; he told 
* him he. trembled about the catholics, that 
« He had great fears of keeping them quiet for 
e the * Seſſion.” Gracious God! have I lived 
among you from my infancy, have I been 
intimate with your families, have I been 


witneſs 
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witneſs to your Loyalty for years, and have 
I lived to ſee the Day, when a L-—d 
tt has DARED to avow, that he 
wrote to an Engliſh S——y, that he 
trembled about the Catholics of Ireland? 
that thoſe men, who, for a century, have 
borne the greateſt hardſhips, under the 
oppreſſive ſway of rigid Proteffants, could 
Not, in thoſe enlightened days, when your 
freedom is enlarged, and when your Pro- 
teſtant Brethren regard you with affection, 
could not be kept quiet for one Seſſion? The 
man, who could ſo baſely defame you, to 
an E-—h M y, deſerves your abomi- 
nation, his fears were as dillembled, as wor: 
report was falſe. „ 


Catholics are you men, have you feelings, 
have you underſtanding? Yes, I know you 
have r I know you have underſtand- 
ing; to your feelings, and to your under- 
ſlanding, will I apply myſelf; this report 
of your conduct is made to the B——h 
Mr on the 8th of January; long after, 


you ſend a deputation, to aſk, with bumility, 
your total freedom ; and, at the ſame time, 
give the ſtrongeſt e of your loyalty 
to your Sovereign—how were they received ? 
N well, it muſt be, becauſe your known 
conduct 
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conduct and character gave the lie to your 
defamer, otherwiſe they muſt have been 
conſidered as the Heralds of Rebellion. 


Has not the venerated L4i—d, in this 
particular, acted with duplicity towards you 
did he ever intimate, to you, a deſire to 


refrain fora moment? No; you know he 


did not: if he had, I know, from the miſ- 
taken confidence you placed in him, you 
would have ſubmitted—ſubmitted, perhaps 
with a momentary reluctance; but, without 
diforder, without riot, and without rebel- 
lion. See if the venerated I. — d has not 
acted with equal duplicity towards the Bh 
C t; his L-—p ſays, he conſented to 
them, © not to bring forward the Catholic 
* queſtion, but rather to endeavour to keep 
4 back until a period of more general tran- 
“ quillity, when ſo many material objects 
4 might not preſs upon the Gt: but 
he ſays, he was no ſooner landed, than he 
found a committee was appointed to bring 
forward a petition to parhament. I admirat; 
but 2 you, my Catholic countrymen, who 
urged you to appoint that committee—who 
called upon you to have it ready againſt the 
arrival of ld F m? and who promiſed 
you his L——p's ſupport? You know the man 


—you 
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Adu Ino the facts and you Enο, that 
THAT MAN was iu the confidence of Id 
F———m. How then is this to be explain 
ed? His L——p, as he ſays, came over 
in order to Keep back the Catholic queſtion; 
his confidential friend is the man eager to 
preſs it forward, and this yielding to your 
own natural defire; and to the inſtigations of 
that friend, is to make his Ip tremble 
and to becomie the cauſe of your defamation 


lãs virtuous men and as loyal ſubjects. 


But then there is an after-piece to be 
played; your very friend, is particularly 
directed to take charge of the buſineſs, for 

the very purpoſe of — his Bill, not 
agreeable to your defire, but entirely under 
| his -L-—=p's controul; and you are now 
modefily told, that though leave was given 
to bring in that Bill, on your behalf, yet 
- aot-one of you know a ſingle proviſion that 
Bill contained; this I muſt confeſs is an 
extraordinary avowal; it however certainly 
proves, that his L——p's aſſertion is well 
foarided, © that the Catholic queſtion entered 
for nothing into the cauſe of his recal.” 
Why then are you-alarmed? Why is it be- 
come neceſſary to rouſe you into paſſion, and 
to make you more violent in your demands? 
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Can you ſeriouſiy think—can you, as wiſe 
men, really believe, that all this extraordi- 


nary zeal for your liberty, originates, ſolely, 


in a zealouſneſs for your cauſe? Is there 


nothing in it like party? Is there nothing 


in it like taking advantage of public opinion, 
to forward and advance private intereſt ? 
Beware, 


« Truſt not a Politician, he's by Nature, 
* Faſſe, deceitful, ſubtle and deſrgning ; 
6 If he Jays he loves, with caution, hear him, 


* But if he ſwear, he'll certainly deceive you.” 
$ RES | * 


No; his I—þ has predicted that you 


_ will get every thing under his ſucceſſor: if 
you do get liberty, will it be leſs ſweer from 
the hands of a C—md—n, than from thoſe 
of any other man? Let me tell you that 
thoſe men, who would ſtimulate you to out- 
rage, are not your real friends: you have 


nothing to do with whois d t; you 


have but the one object to ſeek, and that object 
can be atrained only by moderation, by a 
total diſregard for party; and above all, by 
a non-interference with the Goyernment of 
the Land. Otherwiſe, you will hazzard the 
exiſtence of that amity, which has latterly, 
in a great degree, ſubſiſted between you and 

1 your 
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your Proteſtant Brethren; and which, above 


all things, affords che ſtrongeſt SP of . 
your future e 5 


90 much for the Catholic queſtion—now- 
for the diſiniſſal and here I muſt 1 
my countrymen at large. a 


Mr. 1 was to be the firſt. This 
man his Lp found filling a ſituation 
greater chan the Ld Lo——t; his L——p 

clearly. ſaw,..* that if he connected himſelf 
with bim, it would have been connecting 
himſelf with a perſon under wniver/al heavy 
«< ſuſpicions, and ſubjecting his government 
to all the opprobrium and unpopularity 
* attendant upon his mal A——Ja;” ſuch 
is the cauſe aſſigned. by the venerated Lord, 
for not“ clouding the dawn of his An, 
by leaving in ſuch power and authority 
ſo much , imputed maluenſation.. What. 
did this coloſſus of a R — e Off r make 
his L-—p tremble? Did his authority make 
the Vice R—1 [T——e ſhake under the 
quivering L—d E—-m? Let us, my 
countrymen, for a moment examine into 
the charge, the mode of its production, and 
the of its _— TU TIS. 5 

. 12585 - cone With 
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With reſpect to the charge, it is too gene- 
ral—you are not told, in what his power 
or authority exceeded that of the L—d 
I. t. you are not told in what his malyer- 
ſation exiſted: nay more, you are not even 
told that any malverſation did really exiſt; 
on the contrary, it is but IMPUTED MAL= 
VERSATION. Inputed, but by whom? the 
point of accuſation is not diſcloſed, and the | 
accuſers are not named—thus 1s the charge {| 
brought forward—and where is the proof of | 
its veracity? Why did not his Ip, 
8 when ſuch a charge was made, inveſtigate, 
try, and if true, puniſh? Why, if Mr. 
B — d was guilty of malverſation, ſuffer 
him to remain in point of income as well 
* as ever he had been?“ Why not root 
from out his cheſt the ill-gotten hoard, and 
make him attone for the peculation of hrs 
country? This would have been doing an 
act which w:/dom dictates, and which juſtice ' 
would award.—-l know not Mr. B——d4d, | » 
but this I will tell you, I know his character; } 
reſident - all my Life amongſt you, it is 
impoſſible but I muſt know the public cha- 
racer of every public man in the kingdom 
and, from my knowledge of that character, 
I will declare, that Mr. Bd, from his 
eaſineſs of addreſs, from his ſuavity of 
I 1 manners, 


U— — — — — — — 
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manners, from his deſire to accommodate, 
from his anxiety for information in the hne 
of his department, has eſtabliſhed a fame, 
which no haſty ſcroll of an angry L—d can 
ever * fritter or do away. 


Thus, is the faithful fervant of the crown, 
who, for a ſeries of years had filled a ſtation, 
at once honourable to himſelf, and advanta- 
geous to the public, to be diſmiſſed, without 
a firgle charge ſubſtantiated againſt him 
nay, without a ſingle charge being, even ſo 
much as made againſt him, ſave; what origi- 
nates from the 2 2 mur mur of an intereſted 
party—and yet, th calumniated, thus 
degraded; Mr. — is conſidered by his 
L p, as ſuſtaining no injury, becauſe 
he is to retain all the emoluments, without 


che drudgery of office,. Does his L——p 


feel fo poignantly at hit own recal— does he 


conſider himſelf as cruelly abandoned and 


has he ſo little fenfation at the degradation 
of another? Will emolument alone heal 


the wounds of inſulted honour—ſapply the 


loſs of character, and blunt the edge of 
calumny and diſgrace? What muſt a man of 
conſcious virtue ſuffer, to find himſelf, as the 
reward of all his labours, held up to public 


view a mark for the ſhafts of the invidious 


the 


„ 


the ſneers of the ignorant, and the execra- 
tions of the canaile. 

4 « : i A L 
The head muſt be as corrupt, the mind 
muſt be as avaricious as the heart muſt be 
debaſed, which would, in ſuch fituation, 


repoſe, with tranquility, on the pillow of 
FDOmnenks 


But I will ſhew you, my 8 
yes, I will convince you before I conclude 
this addreſs, that it was not the enormities of 
Mr. B-—4, but the political intereſts of 
his Ip, that ditated a meaſure ſo out- 
rageouſly harſh, and fo extravagantly bold. 


Mr. W nd Mr. 1 — are ſaid by his 
p to” want Py talents; certainly 
the former gentleman has all the dignity of 


- deportment, with all the grace of manners 


and plauſibility of argument, as is well ſuited 
to fill a ſeat on the treaſury bench, while 
the latter has, added to every private virtue, 
a readineſs of wit—a ſaltneſs of reply, and a 
certain ea de ſprit, which ſeldom fail of the 
happieſt effeR, and often anſwer a purpoſe 
better in debate, than all the dry reafons of 

logical fyllogiſty. Mr. P——y. was to 
8 | ſucceed 


\ 
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ſucceed Mr. W. —, and Mr. P——y is a 
man of great judgment, of very extenfive 
information, and by far, in my opinion, 
the cloſeſt reaſoner in the H—— of C——, 
He has been bred a ſtateſman from his in- 
fancy, and he has this great happineſs, that 
his ſincerity will be no impediment to his 
promotion—he is however, take him for all 
in all, a man, who if it was not for the 
reaſons I ſhall hereafter mention, I ſhould 
not object to ſee. filling the ſtation allotted 
for him. 4 ; 
| "Who Mr. T——r's ſucceſſor was to be, his 
L——p has not diſcloſed. Why he ſhould 
paſs, nameleſs, by the"only man to whom Mr. 
P——y and his friends were engaged, is a 
little extraordinary; but fo it is, his L—p 
has not told us who, he is—and who he is, 
1 will not conjecturenameleſs for me, he 
ſhall remain—ſo much for his L——p's 
meaſures. . And now, my countrymen, let 
me call your attention to what, I really be- 
lieve, to have been the cauſe of theſe. mea- 
| ſures, and to have influenced at once his | 


L——p's conduct and his recal. 


4755 8 perſon, who contents himſelf with | a 
55 ane view, who is ſatisfied with ap- 


pearances 
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pearances alone, and who is too careleſs or 
too ignorant to ſearch into the cauſe of 
thoſe appearances, and to inveſtigate the 
truth. It may, nay it muſt appear ſtrange 
and unaccountable, that, at a time when 
| L—d F=——m had obtained from 
2, the greateſt ſupply chat the 
Iriſh nation had ever before granted to the 
G- t; at a time when his meaſures 
nad pleaſing to the people, and proſpe- 
rous to his Majeſty's ſervice, h> ſhould be 
recalled, and not ſuffered to finiſh ſo ho- 
nourable and proſperous . Aa career; to con- 


ceive that a I — d L —t ſhould 
become obnoxious to a M- r, merely 
becauſe he obtained for that M- r, the 


neceſſary means of carrrying on his war, 
and that the whole t C—1 ſhould 
unanimouſly decide that it was neceſſary his 
recal ſhould be immediate, is, what at firſt 
ſight is not to be reconciled to the policy of 
that M r, or to the wiſdom of that 
C3; and -yet—1s,there a man doubts the 
policy of Mr..P—? who is there that will 
ſay, there is not one wiſe man in the whole 
C——t?—does not this then demonſtrate to 


you my. countrymen, that there was ſome 
thing in the buſineſ—ſome myſtery, with 
which you are, as yet, unacquainted, and 

| therefore 
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| | therefore, that it is neceſſary for yoy to 
d deliberate, before you decide ? 


f Itis very wiſely ſaid, that * the proper ſtudy 
1 of mankind is man, and, the moſt diffi- 
cult part of all that ſtudy, is the STATESMAN. 
Whoever has read Lord Cheſterfield's Letters 
will find, that the character of a great 
fateſman, is almoſt, the very reverſe of that 
of a good may, he counterfeits affection where 
he hates ſeems to truſt thoſe whom he leaſt 
confides in—and, above all, takes the greateſt 
care to conceal his main deſign. 
13 
Let me aſk you, fairly and candidly, has 
not L—d F m portrayed ſome of this 
character? Anſwer me who can—has he 
not, at the very time he pretended to be the 
_—_ of the Catholics, libelled them to the 
#h C——t? Has he not, at the 
moment you would, in the honeſt ſimplicity 
of your hearts, have defended, to uſe his 
.own elegant expreſſion, every hair of his head, 
has he not, I ſay, at that very moment, 
written to the S——y of 8—te, that he 
trembled about the Catholics? Has he not 
ſaid, you were not to be quieted—for one 
[fron ? Again, at the very time that he 
bcaſts of the unanimity of P t, — at the time 
| he 


1 


he boaſts of the eaſineſs, with which he 


acquired a magnificent ſupply, he repreſents 
this Kingdom as a difturbed and diſtracted 


country. To you, ye Catholics, let me again 


addreſs myſelf—I again declare to you, I 
am your friend ;—nay more—I am your 
REAL FRIEND.,—I with you every liberty 
conſiſtent with the Conſtitution—l wiſh you 
no more—and have not a heart to deſire you 
leſs. But my Catholic countrymen, for 
God ſake, pay ſome little attention to this 
addreſs; believe me it is worth your atten- 
tion. 


nder the reign of his preſent majeſty, 
you have gotten more liberty than at the 
commencement of his reign you could have 
expected. —Why did you get it?—Becauſe 
your tried loyalty, your known virtues, 
ſtampt a confidence in you, which, all the 
power of your enemies could not do away. 
You were loyal—and your King was grate- 
ful.—Now, is there a man amongſt you will 
deny chat faQt?—l aſk you now a ſolemn - 
queſtion, 1 is this the reign of a Tyrant, or— 
is it the reign of a KING, THE FATHER OF 
HIS PEOPLE ? | 


My 


e 
- 


1 


% 


to Mr. G—=n; Ld F 
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My Catholic countrymen, how have you 
been deceived ?—has not L—d F m 
deceived you——has he not deceived Mr. 


Gn, or has not Mr. G—n, in combi- 
nation with L—d F. 


1 8 you? 


Here is the point, and it is as plain as any 
tot in figures can make it. 


x You truſted the management Sour bill 
ry m truſted it 
—N, for the very purpoſe, 


alſo to Mr. G 


as his L-—>p declares, that he ſhould have 


the management of the bill; and why?—that 
he ſhould ſend it to the C—t C—1 in 
Gt. B n, to be e as they houghs 
Lind 


The fat 1 is, that your emancipation was. 
never ſeriouſly the object of L—-d F m. 
If it ever had been, it would have been 
otherwiſe ſupported. Your good conduct 


would have been repreſented to the C—t 
Mrs, and your firm attachment to your 


K—yg and to the conſtitution, would have 
been offered as the pledge of your fidelity. 
Inſtead of terrifying them, they would 
have been ſooched into compliance and 


the 
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the Britiſh lion would never have been 


rouſed by a feigned alarm, at Catholic 
reſentment. 


No—the whole of the -myſtery was this 
—on the one hand, he wiſhed to gain 
your confidence, and to make that confi» 
dence the inſtrument of his deſign, 


Gt. B n was to be told, this 
country was in a ſtate little ſhort of 
rebellion—to give colour to the tale, you 
were to be repreſented as incontroulable in 
your demand—and the kingdom in general 
as diſſatisfied with L—d W d's 
adm n, and the perſons in public em- 
ployment—in order to make the t be- 
lieve that nothing but his L-—p's judicious 
arrangement — nothing, but the wiſdom of 
his meaſures, and the probity of his coun- 
ſellors, could by any means, reſtore peace and 
tranquillity, to this diffracted Kingdom. 


Nothing, but the removal of the B=—d's 
from power—nothing, bur the introduction 
of the P——by's into authority, could re- 
ſtore tranquillity to Ireland. 


This was his L——p's ſcheme; but 1 
may be aſked, to effectuate what deſign? 


To 


iy | e 


10 this I anſwer—to eſtabliſh an Iriſh 
ariſtocracy, under the ee of a Britiſh 
| * 


To prove that I am not miſtaken in this 

' propoſition, requires a very light inveſtiga- 

tion of facts indeed. The light of reaſon 

blazes round its certainty, and the Iriſhman 

who can not ſee it, muſt = obſtinately 
* 


"His L——p has made no ſecret of the 
private tranſactions of the C——t: he has 
fairly told you, that the terms upon which 
the parties coaleſced in England, were, that 
the aſcendency of Ireland ſhould be given to 
the De of P- d; and he has told you, 
that upon no other terms would the coalition 
have taken place; he tells you, chat his 
G——e transferred this aſcendency to his 
L—p; and he avows, that he came here 
to oper the dignity of the E—h G—t. 


: - Thus, we find the intereſts, the rights of 
an independent nation, are bartered to a 
foreign D—e, by him aſſigned to an amphi- 
bious L—d, and all for the purpoſe of get- 
ting over a junto to the B——h C——r, 

6.5 | Now 


o 
* 
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Now mark the conſequence; .d 

Þ m, a man of high and powerful 
intereſt 1n England—a man of extenſive 
property and connexions in Ireland, comes 
over Chief Gr to this country—he finds 
at the head of the ariſtocracy here—a noble 
L—d,—a native Iriſhman—enjoying native 
Honors—largely connected with the Iriſh 
families of diſtinction; but, of little, if of 
any influence or Went with the parties 
in Gt. B—.—He finds the connections of 
this L- d enjoying places of great profit and 
of public truſt and he wiſely foreſees, that 
ſuch men will not, eaſily, be led to give up the 
proſperity of Ireland; becauſe upon that 
proſperity, and upon that proſperity alone, 
does their own depend. 


The only mode, therefore, that remained 
for him to carry his point, was, at once to 
remove every Iriſhman from office, who was 
unconnected with his party in Gt. B— n. 
Mr. W—e was not a fit A y G = 
he was to be gratified with an Iriſh P—ge, 
but the P—rs of Ireland were to be in fat 
deprived of all influence, and of all their 
conſequence. An Attorney General muſt be 


obtained-a relative of the B ſb—ghs,— 


a friend of C 


| „ and a couſin of his 
ox. PS os 


A 
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A8 G-—1 is to be appointed, the 
avowed dependent upon that Attorney; and, 
even L- 4 G th muſt give way, to make 
room for the firſt P—r of I d, to enjoy 
the lucrative, petty office of clerk of the Perty 
Bag; an office of no gftenſibility, and of no 
confidence; not even, in point of conſequence, 
as great as that, from which Mr. C—e had 
deen removed. | 8 


L—d P——t- n, allied by marriage 
to Engliſh aſcendency, was to be promoted 
to a ſtation i in the Re—nue. 


* 


In brief, the Wehe of L- d F —m's 
plan, was to eſtabliſh himſelf head of wa 
ariſtocracy of Ireland. 


And now, my countrymen, I believe it 1 is 
eaſy to. ſee what was the real cauſe of his 
L pos immediate recal. | 


Mr. P ſaw very clearly, that if his 
L——ps meaſures were to be carried into 
eifect, the K of Gr. B n, might, indeed, 
retain the ſtile and dignity of K— of I- 
but that no M r could ever do bien 
ſervice; and, that his I. p would, in a 
ſhoft time, have the K———m at his feet. 

Id 


1 


L- d F— m, appears to me, to have 
adopted, pretty ſimilarly the politics of Mr. 
F—x, when in place, he brought in his 
famous Eaſt India Bill—it paſſed the C——ns, 
and his M--—y in perſon was obliged to 
throw himſelf on the Ariſtocracy of — 
B——n to ſupport his rights. L—dF 
by his meaſures, was endeavouring to 2 
at the controul of Ireland; and Mr. P—, 
like a wiſe politician, ſaw through the 
deſign, and found it his duty to ſupport an 


Iriſh Ariſtocracy, independent of — 
influence. 


To explain this, in the fulleſt extent, to 
my readers oſ ordinary capacity, and not 
verſed in the general ſyſtem of politics, is a 
matter, in which, I am afraid I ſhall not 
ſucceed, and yet there is no one ang: 
clearer to the. informed mind, 


To do it in the plaineft DS: I can, 
ſhall be my effort—becauſe I have all along 
told you—thar 1 addreſſed myſelf to your 
underſtandings. 


In our happy conſtitution there are three 
parts, the Monarchy—the Ariſtocracy and 
the Democracy; the moment any one of 
theſe can overcome the others, the Confti- 
rution is no more. 


| not be anſwered—Mr. P— the M 
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This is my poſition—ſuffer then the Ariſ- 


tocracy of Ireland to be governed by an 


E. h M r, who by his fituation 
and connections, governs the Monarchy— 
and I aſk you fairly, what 1s to become of 
the Rights of the People? 


Take it this way—and this argument can 
r of 
England, (and here it may not be improper 
to inform you, that, agreeable. to the con- 
ſtitution, the M r's acts are to be 
ſuppoſed the acts of the C n, or in 
other words, all acts of the C n, are 
ſuppoſed to be the acts of the M—r) 
— this Mr finds it ae to ap- 
point L—d F——m I. -d U. c 
of Ireland—his L——p forms an Ariſto- 
cracy of his own—will not that influence 
which obliged Mr. P— to call upon the aid 
of L—d F — m, increaſed. by the 
acceſſion of the Ariſtocracy of d, out- 
weigh the power of Mr. P—, i. e. outweigh 
the power of the C-—n? and conſequently, 
when his power, at the head of the Ariſtocracy, 
gets ſo great, will it not deſtroy the prero- 
gative of the K—g, and the Liberty of the 
Þ——le ? Mr. P— ſaw that, he ſaw it in time, 
and the C- tt declared L—d . 8 
recal ought to be immediate | 


And 
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And in that opinion, do F as an Iriſhman 
moſt heartily, molt ſincerely j Join. 


But you are now to be terrified with the 
idea of an Union. I tell you that an Union 
would have been moſt probably the reſult 


of Ld F—m's Ad——n. I tell you 
alſo, and I tell you fairly, an Union will be 


but this I tell you, that i it never will be Fu 
with of Mr. P—, that L-d F——m, or any 
other man except himſelf, ſhould ever have 
the formation of that Union, and for the 
beſt reaſon in the world—becauſe the mo- 
ment ſuch a thing would take place, Mr. P— 
would fall. 


But hear me Iriſhmen, how you willever 
guard againſt it—ſupport an Iriſh Ariſto- 
cracy independent of B h In——t, fup- 
port men in office who are reſident amongſt 
you—who derive the conſequence they have 
from the proſperity of Ireland, and who, 
if Ireland falls, muſt naturally fall with it. 


Theſe are the men that will ever ſupport 
your rights; Why? becauſe they are bound 
by Intereft, the ſtrongeſt of all human ties, 
to * chem: the greater their conſe- 

| - quence 
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quence in your country, the greater their 
emoluments, the more ſtedfaſt their fidelity. 
What would be a F—-g—n, a F—ſt-r, a 
B. d ſunk into the maſs of Engliſh Ariſ- 
tocracy, while a P—y and a P—t—n would 
riſe with renovated vigor, and catch new 
- life from the aſhes of a ruined kingdom? 


| 


My Countrymen, my arguments are ſhort, 
J truſt they are decifive; they are written 
with a good intention—as ſuch receive them, 
and join with me in a prayer, that the 
Liberty and Independence of Ireland MAY 
LAST FOR EVER. 
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